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AND STATE OF 
BUCTOO, 

THE person who communicates 
the following intelligence is a Mus- 
selman, and a native of Tetuan, 
whose father and mother are person- 
ally known to Mr. Lucas, the British 
Consul. His nameis Assced El Hage 
Abd Salam Shabeeny. His account 
of himself is, that at the age of four- 
teen he accompanied his father to 
Timbuctoo, from which town, after a 
residence of three years, he proceed- 
ed to Housa, and after residing at 
the latter two years he returned to 
Timbuctoo, where he resided seven 
years, and then came back to Tetuan. 

Being now in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, he proceeded from 
Tetuan as a pilgrim and merchant, 
with the caravan for Egypt to Mecca 
and Medina, and on his return esta- 
blished himself as a merchant at 
Tetuan, his native place, whence he 
embarked on board a vessel bound 
for Hamburgh, in order to purchase 
linens and other merchandize that 
were requisite for his commerce. 

On his return from Hamburgh, in 
an English vessel, he was captured 
and carried prisoner to Ostend by a 
ship manned by Englishmen, but 
under Russian colours, the captain 
of which pretended that his Imperial 
nustress Was at war withall Mussel- 
men. There he was released by the 
good offices of the British Consul*, 
Sir John Peters, and embarked once 
more in the same vessel, which, by 
the same mediation, was also re- 
leased; but as the captain either 
was or pretended to be afraid of a 
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econd capture, El Hage Abd Salam | to demand money from them. 


was sent ashore at Dover, and is 
now}, by the orders of government, 
to take his passage on board a king’s 
Ship that will sail ina few days. 

On the east side of the city of Tim- 
buctoo there is a large forest, in 
which are a great niany elephants. 
The timber here is very large. The 
trees on the outside of the forest are 


remarkable for having two different | 


* Confirmed by Sir John Peters. 
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colours ; that side which is exposed 
to the morning sun is black, and the 
opposite side is yellow. The body 
of the tree has neither branches nor 
leaves; but the leaves, which- are 
remarkably large, grow upon the top 
only, so that one of these trees ap- 
pears, at a distance, like the mast 
and round top of a ship. Shabeeny 
has seen trees in England much taller 
than these: within the forest the 
trees are smaller than on its skirts. 
There are no trees resembling these 
in the Kraperor of Morocco’s domi- 





nions. They are of such a size that 
the largest cannot be girded by two 
men. They bear a kind of berry, 
about the sizeof a walnut,in clusters 
consisting of from tento twenty ber- 
ries. Shabeeny cannot say what is 
the extent of this forest, but itis very 
large. Close to the town of Timbuc- 
too, on the south, is a small rivulet 
in which the inhabitants wash their 
clothes, and which is about two feet 
deep. It runs in the great forest on 
the east, and does not communicate 
with the Nile, but is lostinthe sands 
west of the town, Its water is brack- 
ish, that of the Nile is good and 
pleasant. The town of Timbuctoo 
is surrounded by a mud wall: the 
walls are built tabia-wise,* as in 
Barbary, viz.they makelarge wooden 
cases, which they fill with mud, and 
when that dries they remove the 
cases higher uptill they have finished 
the wall. They never use stone or 
brick; they do not know how to 
make bricks. The wall is about 
twelve feet high, and sufficiently 


| strong to defend the town against 


the wild Arabs, who come frequently 
It 


has three gates: one called Bab 


| Sahara, or the gate of the desett, on 


| 


the north: opposite to this, on the 


* The tabia walls are thas built: they put 
boards on each side of the wall, supported by 
stakes driven inthe ground, or attached to othcr 
stakes laid transversely across the wall; the 
intermediate space is then filled with sand and 
mud, and beat down with large wooden mallets, 
fas they beat the terraseS) till it becomes hard 
and compact, the eases are left “i fora day or 
two; they then take them off, and move them 


| higher up, repeating this operation till the wall 
ue ed 
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other side of the town, a second, 
called Bab Necl, or the gate of the 
Nile; the third gate leads to the fo- 
rest on the east, and is called Beb 
El Kibla.* The gates are hung on 
very large hinges, and when shut at 
night are locked, as in Barbary, 
and are farther secured by a large 
prop of wood placed in the inside 
slopingly against them. There is a 
dry ditch, or excavation, which cir- 
cumscribes the town (except atthose 
places which are opposite the gates), 
about twelve teet deep, and too wide 
for any man to leap it. The threc 
gates of the town are shut every 
evening soon after sun-set: they are 
made of folding doors, of which there 
is only one pair. The doors are 
lined on the outside with untanned 
hides of camels, and are so tull of 
nails that no hatchet can penetrate 
them; the front appears like one 
piece of iron. 

The town is once and a half the 
size of Tetuan,+ and contains, be- 
sides natives, about 10,000{ of the 
people of Fas and Morocco. The 
native inhabitants of the town of 
Timbuctoo may be computed at 
40,000, exclusive of slaves and fo- 
reigners. Many of the merchants 
who visit Timbuctoo are so much 
attached to the place that they can- 
not leave it, but continue there for 
life. The natives are all blacks: 
almost every stranger marries a fe- 
male of the town, who are so beau- 
tiful that travellers often fall in love 
with them at first sight. 

There are inns or caravanseras, 
where strangers lodge, aud fondacs 
where they deposittheir merchandize. 
These fondacs are called woal by the 
negroes, and in 1800 many of them 
were rented from the king, whose 
name was Woolo. In the houses 
little furniture is seen, besides beds, 
mats, and carpets covering the whole 
rooms, which are about 14feet by 10. 

Timbuctoo is goyerned by a native 
black, who has the title of sultan. 


* El Kibla signifies the tomb of Mohamed: 
in most African towns there is a Kibla gate, 
which faces Medina in Arabia. 

¢t That is about four miles in circumference. 
Tetuan contsins 16,000 inhabitants ; bat, accord, 
ing to this account, Timbuctoo contains 50,000, 
besides slaves, a population above three times 
thatof Tetuan. Now,as the houses of ‘limbuctoo 
are more spacious than those of Tetuan, it is to 
be apprehemted that Shabeeny has committed an 
error in describing the size of Timbuctoo, 
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Situation and State of Timbuctoo. 


He is tributary to the sultan of Housa, 
and is chosen by the inhabitants of 
Timbuctoo, whe write to the king of 
Housa for his approbation. Upon 
the death of a sultan, his eldest son 
is most commonly chosen. The son 
of a concubine cannot inherit the 
throne; if the king has no lawful 
son (son of his wife) at his decease, 
the people choose his successor from 
among his relations. The sultan 
has only one lawful wife, but keeps 
many concubines: the wife has a 
separate house for herself, children, 
and slaves. He has no particular 
establishment for his coneubines, but 
takes any girl he likes among his 
slaves. His wife has the principal 
management of his house. The 
sultan’s palace is built in a corner 
of the city, on the east; it occupies 
a large extent of ground within an 
inclosure, which has a gate. Within 
this square are many buildings ; some 
for the officers of state. The king 
often sits in the gate to administer 
justice, and to converse with his 
friends. There is a small garden 
within it, furnishing a few flowers 
and vegetables for his table; there 
is also a well, from which the water 
is drawn by awheel*. Maniy female 
slaves are musicians. The king has 
several sons, who are appointed to 
administer justice to the natives. 
Except the king's relations, there 
are no nobles nor any privileged 
class of men as in Barbaryt: those 
ofthe blood-royal are much respected. 
Theofiicers of state are distinguished 
by titles like those of Marocco; one 
that answers to an alkaid, te. a 
captain of 700, of 500, or of 100 men; 
another like that of bashaw. The 
king, if he does not choose to marry 
one of his own relations, takes a 
wife from the family of the chiefs of 
his council; his daughters merry | 
among the great men. The quecn- 

dowager has generally an independ- 

ent provision, but cannot marry. The | 
concubines of a deceased king can- | 
not marry, but are handsomely pro- | 
vided for by his successor. | 


© A wheel similar to the Persian wheel, | 
worked by a mule or an ass, having pots, wirich 
throw the water into a trough as they pass 
round, which tronch discharges the water junto 
the carden, and immerces the plants. 

+ The privileged class of men in Barbary are 
the Fakeers; but noone in Barbary is noble but | 


the king's relations, who are denominated she 
reefs, 


| 
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Sitnution and State of Timbuctoo. 


The revenue accrues from land, , 


mercantile duties on goods exposed 
to sale, and two per cent. on produce. 
The troops are paid by the king of 
Housa,and armed with pikes,swords, 
cutlasses, sabres, and muskets. In 
war they amount to 12 or 15,000; 
and even in peace the establishnent 
receiving daily pay is 5000: they 
are all infantry. Punishmeots are 
the bastinado, imprisonment, and 
fine. If a native stabs another he 
must attend and support him till he 
is cured, and then suffer fine and 
bastinado; if he dies, the offenderis 
put to death. Thecapitalintlictions 
are beheading, hanging, strangling, 
and bastinadving to death. 

Beheading is preferred; it is thus 
performed: the criminal sits down, 
and a person behind gives him a 
blow or push on the back or shoulder, 
which makes him turn his head, and 
while his attention is thus employed, 
the executioner strikes it off. Hang- 
ing and strangling are seldom used ; 
and bastinadoing to death is only 
inflicted when the crime is highly 
aggravated. Capital crimes are, 
murder, robbery with violence, and 
stealing cattle. Smalf offences, as 
stealing slaves and other articles, 
are punished by the bastinado. The 
landed estates of criminals are never 
forfeited*. The police is so good, 
that merchants reside there in per- 
fect safety. 

The slaves are all foreign, and 
their lives entirely at the disposal of 
their master; but they are entitled 
to freedom on three grounds, viz. 
want of food, want of clothes, want of 
shoes. The succession to property 
and administration of justice are 
settled in a manner worthy of a ci- 
vilized people. 





| 





Timbuctoo is the great emporium | 


for all the country of the blacks, and 

even for Morocco and Alexandria. 
_The principal articles of merchan- 

dize are tobacco, kameemast, beads 


of all colours for necklaces, and cow- | 





ries, which are bought at Fas by the 
pound? ; small Dutch looking-glasses, 
some of which are convex, set in 
gilt paper frames. They carry nei- 
ther swords, muskets, nor knives, 

*But goto the next heir. 

t Katoerema is the Arabic word for the linen 
fated plattilias. They are worth fity Mexico 
dollars each, at Timbuct 
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except such as are wanted in the ca- 
ravan. Attheentrance of the desert 
they buy rock-salt of the Arabs, who 
bringitto them inloadsready packed, 
which they carry as an article of 
trade. In fheir caravan there were 
about 500 camels, of which about 
150 or 200 were laden with salt. 

The returns are made in gold-dust, 
slaves, ivory, and pepper; goid-dust 
is preferred, and is brought to Tim- 
buctoo from Housa in small leather 
bags. Cowries and gold-dust are 
the medium of traflic. The shereefs 
and other merchants generally sell 
their goods to some of the principal 
native merchants, and immediately 
send off the slaves, taking their gold- 
dust with them into other countries. 
The merchants residing at Timbuc- 
too have agents or correspondents 
in other countries, and are them- 
selves agents inreturn. ‘Timbuctoo 
is visited by merchants from all the 
neighbouring black countries. Some 
of its inhabitants are amazingly rich. 
The dress of common women has 
been often worth 1000 dollars. A 
principal source of their wealth is 
lending gold dust and slaves at high 
interest to foreign merchants, which 
is repaid by goods from Morocco 
and other countries, to which the 
gold-dust and slaves are carried. 
They commonly trade in the public 
market, but often send to the mer- 
chant or go to his house, Cowries in 
the least damaged are bad coin, and 
go for less than those that are perfect. 
There are no particular market days ; 
the public market for provisions is 
an oren place, fifty feet square, and 
is surrounded by shops. The Arabs 
sit down on their goods in the mid- 
dle, till they have sold them. 

The black natives are smiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, and 
masons, but not weavers. The Arabs 
in the neighbourhood are weavers, 
and make carpets resembling those 
of Fas and Mesurata, where they 
are ealled telisse ; they are of wool, 
from their own sheep, and camels’ 
hair. The bags for the goods, and 
the tents, are of goats’ and eamels’ 
hair; there are no palmetto trees in 
that country. 

The country is well cultivated, ex- 
cept on the side of the desert; the 
produce consists of rice, beans, and 
ecorn called Alli/a the Drahof Bar- 
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bary; they have no wheat or barley. | comes from Bengal. 


Dews are very heavy, and irrigation 
by canals cut from the Nile, and by 
wells, as in Egypt, is employed. 
They have violent thunder-storms in 
summer, but no rains. The winter 
lasts two months, though the wea- 
ther is cool from September to April. 
Rice is the principal food. They 
roast, boil, bake, and stew; and 
take three meals, breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, at eight o’clock, three, 
and soon after sunset. They drink 
only water or milk, and have no 
palm, wine, or fermented liquor. 
When they want to be exhilarated 


after dinner, they provide a plant of 


an intoxicating quality, called el das 
hisha*, of which they take a handful 
before a draught of water. 

Of their animals, goats are very 
large, as big as the calves in Eng- 
and, and very plentiful; sheep are 
also very large. 
many are oxen. Milk of camels and 
goats. is preferred to that of cows. 
Horses are small, and are prinei- 
pally fed upon camels’ milk ; they 
are of the greyhound shape, and 


Situation and State of Timbuctoo. 


He wears a 
| loose white cotton shirt, with sleeves 
| long and wide, open at the breast ; 
unlike that of the Arabs, itreaches 
| to the small of the leg; over thisa 
| caftan of red woollen cloth, of the 
| same length; redis generally esteem- 
fed. The shirt (Aunja) is made at 
Timbuctoo, but the caftan comes 
from Fas, ready made; over the caf- 
tan is worn a short cotton waistcoat. 
striped white, red, and blue; this 
; comes from Bengal, and is called 
juliba. When he is seated, all the 


| sleeves arc turued up over the shoul- 


der, so that his arms are bare, and 


} the air is admitted to his body. 


Cattle are small ; | 


will travel three days without rest. | 
They have dromedaries, which travel | 


from Timbuctoo to Tafilet (1200 | 
'! of leather, with a gold buckle in 


British miles) in the short period of 
five or six days. 

They have common fowls, os- 
triehes, and a bird larger than our 
blackbird ; also storks, which latter 
are birds of passage, and arrive in 
the spring and disappear at the ap- 
proach of winter ; swallows, Xc. 

Of fish, they have many extremely 
good in the Nile—one of the shape 


| chants. 


Upon his turban, on the forehead, 
is a ball of silk, like a pear ; one of 
the distinctions of royalty. He wears 
also a close red skull cap, like the 
the Moors of Tetuan, and two sashes, 
one over each shoulder, such as the 
Moors wear round the waist ; they 
are rather cords than sashes, and 
are very large ; half a pound of silk 
is used in one of them. The subiects 
wear but one; they are either red, 
yellow, or blue, made at Fas. He 
wears, like his subjects, his sash 
round the waist, also made at Fas; 
of these there are two kinds—one 


frout, like those of the Moorish mer- 
He wears (as do the sub- 
jects) breeches made in the Moorish 
fashion, of cotton in the summer, of 


made trom Fas. His shoes are dis- 


wooilen in the winter, brought ready 
| 


and size of our salmon; the largest | 


of these are about four fect long. 
They use lines and hooks brought 
from Barbary, and nets, like ou 
casting neis, made by themselves. 
They strike large fish with spears 
and fish-gigs. 


Of their dress, we learn that the | 


* Sultan wears a white turban of 
very fine muslin, the ends of which 
are embroidered with gold, and 
brought to the front; this turban 


. Washisha. This is the African hemp 


it is esteemed for the extraordinary and 


El 
plant 
pleasing voluptuous vacuity of mind which it 
i unlike the 
intoxication from wine, a fascinating stupor 
pervades the mind, and the dream i 
Ihe hief is the fower and 
tre narcotic rf) 


duces on those who smoke it; 
ate agreeahie 
eed tthe plant 


t those »yue 
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tinguished by a piece of red lea- 
ther, in front of the leg, about three 
inches wide, and eight long, embroi- 
dered with silk and gold. When he 
sits in his apartment, he wears a 
dagger, with a gold hilt, which hangs 
on his right side: whenhe goes out, 
his attendant carry his musket, bow, 
arrows, and lance. 

His subjects dress in the same 
manner, excepting the distinctions 
of royalty, viz. the pear, the sashes 
on the shoulders, and the embroider- 
‘The sultana 
wears a caftan, open in front from 
top to bottom, under this a slip of 
cotton like the kings, an Indian 
shawl over the shoulders, which ties 
behind, and a_ silk handkerchict 
about her head. Other women dress 
inthe same manner. They wear no 
| poorest women are 


trawers. ‘Plu 


Situation and State of Tuubuctoo, 


always clothed. They never show 
their bosom. The men and women 
wearear-rings. The general expence 
of a woman’s dress is from two du- 
sats to thirty. Their shoes are red, 
and are brought from Morocco. 
Their arms afid ancles are adorned 
with bracelets. The poor have them 
of brass—the rich of gold. The rich 
ornament their heads with cowrics. 
The poor have but one bracelet on 
the leg, and one on the arm; the 
rich two. They also wear gold rings 
upon their fingers. They have no 
pearls or precious stones.* The wo- 
man do not wear veils,” 

The king keeps 500 or 600 horses, 
and hunts the antelope, wild ass, 
ostrich, and aoudad, or wild cow of 
Africa, described by Jackson in his 
Morocco (chapter on Zoology). 
They have the finest greyhounds in 
the world, with which they pursue 
the antelope only, the ostrich being 
too fleet for any dog. All these ani- 
mals of chace are gregarious. They 
are shot both by the musket and 
bow. There are no lions, tigers, or 
wild boars near Timbuctoo. 

The games for play are chess and 
draughts, at which tlie natives are 
very expert: they have no cards ; 
but tumblers, jugglers, ventrilo- 
quists, whose voices seem to come 
from under their arm-pits ; music 
which is pleasing and of more than 
twenty sorts; dances, some of which 
are very indecent. 

They measure time by days, 
weeks, lunar months and lunar 
years ; yet few can ascertain their 
age. They have notemples, churches, 
or mosques ; no regular wership nor 
sabbath. But once in three months 
they have a great festival, which 
lasts two or three days, sometimes a 
week, and is spent in eating and 
drinking. He does not know the 
cause ; but thinks it, perhaps, a 
commemoration of the king’s birth 
day ; no work is done. They believe 
in a Supreme Being and another 
state of existence, and have saints 
and men whom they revere as holy. 
Some cf them are sorecrers, and 
some ideots, as in Barbary ane Tur- 
Key; and though physicians are nu- 
merous, they expect more effectual 


aid in sickness from the prayers of 


«| eems to differ fyom the statet 
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the saints, especially in the rheuma- 
tism. Music is employed to exeite 
ecstasy in the saint, who, when ina 
state of inspiration, tells (on autho- 
rity of some departed saint, gene- 
rally of Secdy Muhamed Seef,) what 
animal must be sacrificed for the re- 
covery of the patient ; a white cock, 
a red cock, a hen, an ostrich, an an- 
telope, or a goat. The animal is 
then killed in the presence of the 
sick, and dressed; the blood, fea- 
thers, and bones are preserved ina 
shell, and carried to some retired 
spot, where they are covered and 
marked as a Sacrifice. No salt or 
seasoning is used in the meat, but 
incense is used previous to its pre- 
paration. The sick man cats 
much as he can of the meat, and all 
present partake ; the rice, or what 
else is dressed with it, must be the 
produce of charitable contributions 
from others, not of the house or fa- 


as 


| mily; and every contributor prays 


for the patient. 

The nails and palms of the hands 
are stained red with henna, culti- 
vated there: the Arabs tatoo their 
hands and arms, but not the people 
of Timbuctoo, These people are real 
negroes; they have a slight mark on 
the face, sloping from the eye; the 
LYoulans have a horizontal mark ; 
the Bambarrahees a wide gash from 
the forehead to the chin. Tombs are 
raised over the dead; they are bu- 
ried in a winding-sheet and a coffin; 
the relations mourn over their graves, 
and pronounce a panegyric on the 
dead. The men and women mix in 
society, and visittogether with the 
same freedom asin Europe. They 
frequently bathe the whole body, 
their smell would otherwise be offen- 
ive; they use towels brought from 
India. At dinner ihey spread their 
mats and sit as in Barbary. They 
smoke a great deal, but tobacco is 
dear; itis the best article of trade. 
Poisoning is common; they get the 
poison from the fangs of snakes ; 
but, he says, most commonly from a 
part of the body near the tail, bya 
kind of distillation. ‘5 

There are no Arabs betweea Tim- 
buctoo and the Nile; they live on 
the other side, and could not with 
impunity invade the lands of these 
people, who are very populous, and 


! ity } ¢ } 
uld easily destroy any army that 
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should attempt to molest them. The 
lands are chiefly private property. 
The Foulans are very beautiful. The 
Bambarrahs have thick lips and 
wide nostrils. The king of Foulan 
is much respected at Timbuctoo; his 
subjects are Mohamedans, but not 
circumcised.* They cannot be made 
slaves at Timbuctoo; but the Arabs 
steal their girls and sell them; not 
for slavery, but for marriage. 

Girls are marriageable very young; 
sometimes they have children at ten 
years old.” 

* All true Mohamedans are circumcised, so 


that they must partake of Paganism if uncir- 
cumcised, 





ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES. | 


Apologue, No. 9. 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 
No creature has had so much fable 


mixed with its history as the Bird of | 


Paradise. At one time a belief pre- 
vailed that it remained always float- 
ing on the atmosphere—that it was 
destitute of legs and feet—that, when 
it wanted to sleep, it suspended it- 
self by the two long feathers in its 
tail to the bough of a tree—that it 
lived on the dews of heaven—with 
many other circumstances equally 
singular. From its being conversant 
with the higher regions, the Portu- 
guese stiled it the sparrow of the 
sun, the Arron islanders, the bird of 
Giod—and most Europeans, the bird 
of paradise. So happily, however, 
did these fabulous opinions operate 
on the petty kings of the Arron 
isles, that, in consequence of seeing 
it fall dead, as often happened, from 
the air, they became converts to the 
truth of the immortality of the soul. 
In 1779 the feathers of this beauti- 
ful bird were introduced as an orna- 
ment of the British fair. Fortunate, 
indeed, would it be for many of them, 
when decorated with its feathers, if 
they too would sometimes think of 
another world, and view an emblem 
of instability in the elegant plumes 
which wave over their snowy fore- 
heads! At the opera, play-house, or 
the dance, how often might such a 
reflection turn them from the career 
of vanity, allay the feverish impulses 
of pride, and repress all fondness for 
admiration! The name of this bird 
might remind them of the Christian 


On the Qualitics of Brutes.—Cornish Lazar-Houses. 


| paradise where nothing but what is 
pure and holy is permitted to enter. 
But it would seem, by their beha- 
viour, that they rather look to the 
paradise of luxuries, and to the per- 
petuation of all those sensual enjoy- 
ments, which now render life such a 
scene of pleasnre—a_talismanic 
word, under which whatever can kill 
| time, or dissipate ennui, is not only 
deemed innocent, but laudable. Thus, 
| whilst they wear on their heads an 
emblem of a future life, their hearts 
remain callous to every impression 
of its hopes and delights, and dead 
to the necessity—a necessity imposed 
on all human beings—of preparing 
themselves for their enjoyment. There 
| are some, perhaps, who pursue a dif- 
ferent line of conduct, and who re- 
quire no emblems to remind them of 
the vanities of time, and the realities 
| of eternity. O, happy few! what 
would not the unwise and thought- 
| less one day give for those virtues 
and graces which adorn and dignify 
your characters? May they, like 
you, ere it be too late, so * number 
their days as to apply their hearts 
unto wisdom!”—not that wisdom 
which consists in the elegance or 
abundance of earthly joys or decora- 
tions, but that wisdom which leads 
to a perfect knowledge, love, and 
practice of Christian duties. 





CORNISH LAZAR-HOUSES. 


Tue benevolence that Christianity 
teaches, which is the distinguishing 
badge of our profession, not only di- 
rects the human heart to appoint 
means for inculcating its principles 
to further man’s everlasting inte- 
rests, but it as studiously inculcates 
the duty of relieving him in distress, 
aud to provide hospitals for those 
who are not able to procure medical 
assistance in any other way for them- 
selves. In the fourth century, we 
find the wealthy providing hospitals 
for the needy sick; and leprosies 
soon after becoming very extensive, 
it soon became a practice in Kurope 
to build lazar-houses. Of these there 
were three in the county of Cornwall, 
viz. one at Menheniot, another at 
Liskeard, and one at St. Laurance, 
near Bodmin. The last is the only 
one which preserved its property to 
within afew years. In 1602, Carew 
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informs us, this house was well en- 
dowed and governed, but he records 
their complaint of being defrauded of 
their right ; and if they had reason to 
complain then, they have more rea- 
son to complain now. ‘The commu- 
nication which navigation has open- 
ed between distant countries in many 
instances, has not only civilized man- 
kind, but improved the arts, particu- 
larly the art of healing; for in search- 
ing after other things, they have dis- 
covered invaluable drugs: so that 
many of the dreadful disorders that 
came to us from the old world, have 
found their remedy in the new. The 
lust of dominion and wealth was the 
first motive that excited nations to 
explore the ocean. 
attracted the cruel Spaniard to eflect 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
where he found a treasure more va- 
luable to mankind than even the 
precious metals—the jesuit’s bark. 
The spirit of colonization that arose 
in this nation in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, down to the Commonwealth, 
enabled the settlers in Virginia and 
Maryland to cultivate tobacco, and 
brought the use of it into vogue, 
which is a powerful antiscorbutie. 
The same spirit carried our adven- 
turous navigators into the Chinese 
seas, and introduced tea into use 
amongst us, which has effected a 
greater revolution in our habits than 
any other discovery whatever. Prior 
to this, our ancestors gormandized 
animal food to that degree, that it 
introduced the most dreadful cuta- 
neous disorders into the constitution, 
and often was the cause of an in- 
curable leprosy. This, from its infee- 
tious nature, rendered a state of se- 
clusion necessary for lepers, and 
buildings fit for their reception was 
prepared for them, insomuch that 
there built no less than 9000 lazar- 


houses in Europe. But the introduc- | 


tion of tea into use, which now com- 
poses daily two of our meals, has 
lessened this disorder so much that 
it is not now often heard of. Tea 
possesses the qualities of promoting 
digestion and perspiration, ane car- 
ries off those gross humours that for- 
merly exhibited themselves in erup- 


tions on the skin, which often ended | 


in this fatal distemper. As, however, 
leprosics diminished, so did the ne- 
eessity of keeping open lazar-houses 


Gold and silver | 
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| likewise diminish; and it is likely, 
| when they became untenanted, their 
endowments were absorbed into the 
rich domains of the landholders in 
their neighbourhood. This is as pro- 
bable a solution of the disposal of 
their endowments as can be offered. 
To whose charity St. Laurance was 
indebted for its establishment and 
endowment cannot be now ascer- 
tained—probably an inhabitant of 
| Bodmin: tradition assigns it to & 
lady, though the name of the bene- 
factress is not recorded. Trustees 
were appointed to see her intentions 
| carried into effect, who were some of 
| the most respectable families in the 
| county, viz. the Vyvyans, the Moles- 
worths, the Carews, the Bullars of 
| Morval, the Trevances, and several 
others, whose names, as well as their 
armorial bearings, were painted on 
| the wall in the chapel annexed to thr 
house. But they had ceased from 
time immemorial to act on the trust, 
and in the conclusion the institution 
was abused. “ It was founded,” 
says Brown Wills, “ to find 19 lazare 
men and 2 whole men and 2 whole 
women, and a priest to minister te 
them in a chapel adjoining to the sail 
hospital.” St. Laurance maintainctl 
its ground after the other lazar- 
houses had been dissolved in Corn- 
| wall, and was in existence till very 
}lately, when it became sadly per- 
verted. For many years the chapel 
| belonging to the institution had 
ceased to have the ministerial dutics 
| performed by a clergyman, the go- 
| 








vernor of the house reading the ser- 

vice in his stead, with the exception 
of three times a year, when a clerg- 
| man was hired, and paid 10s. Gd. for 
, each service; but for the last century 
} the charity was utterly perverted, 
j} and it became a retreat for beggars 
| and vagabouds of every descriptios. 
In this state many attempts were 
made to convert the charity to some 
better use, and many of the sages of 
the law were consulted, who declined 
meddling with this institution, on the 
ground that such interference would 
affect the charters of many other 
| charitable institutions in the king- 
dom. At last an eminent attorney is 
found io bring the matter inte Chan- 
| cery, and the mountains of diflicult; 

are removed there, with this reserve, 

that the decision was not to bar the 
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«elaim of any relative of the founder 


ed the privilege of the house assenr- 


who might afterwards arise. But the | bled to divide the milk, the produce 


decision was not satisfactory, cither 


to the party that was to be benefited | 


by it, or the party from whom it was | 


taken, which was the borough of 


Bodmin, they deeming themselves | 


better entitled than that of Truro, 
which was to receive it for their in- 
lirmary, especially as they conceiv- 
ed, as was most probable, that the 
founder was a native of Bodmin, and 
that they had lately erected an asy- 
lum for lunaties, which would gladly 
have taken the endowment. 

St. Laurance, Iam apt to believe, 
was formerly a place of greater im- 
portance than at present, as in the 
auljoining grounds they are perpetu- 
ally digging up stone mouldings, and 
other wrought stones, evidently used 
in buildings of a better character 
than are seen now in the place: a 
pinnacle of a tower is preserved; and 
the burying-ground belonging to its 
church, it is likely, has been disco- 
vered “a considerable time since. 
Large quantities of pins and instru- 


of ten cows. This was under the di- 
rection of the matron, Mary Deacon: 
the same person dressed the meat 
for the lepers, and helped to put on 
their garments. This Mary Deacon, 


| I apprehend, was the last matron of 


the place. The inhabitants recollect 
four governors of the lazar-house, 
called Burton, William Chipman, and 
William rancis,who succeeded each 
other in this office. The mode of ad- 


} mission for lepers, as recollected by 


ments for making lace have been dis- | 


covered by tinners streaming for tin, 
ns it is called, which leads people to 
suppose that the present village is 
but a small part of what formed once 
the Lazaretto of St. Lawrence. Part 
of the chapel in which the lepers as- 
sembled for divine worship is still 
standing, which consisted of two 
nisles; the columns and arches that 
separated them, and bore the roof, 
are still in existence, thongh the he- 
ritage of God is now trodden down 
by swine, being converted into a stye 
tv hold the animal which was sup- 
posed to convey the malady the la- 
zar-house was intended to alleviate. 
The house which received the lepers 
stood near the chapel, and the place 
which received their mortal remains 
presented a final cure of their dis- 
temper when the art of healing fail- 
ed. It had several privileges: a 
market-day every Wednesday—two 
fairs every year, one the largest in 
the county, which continue to the 
present day—and a right of im- 
pounding cattle. The house where 
the corn-market was formerly held is 
still in existence, as likewise the 


the inbabitants, was by the gratuity 
of ten pounds paid to the house, and 
a guinea for an entertainment to the 
inmates. Elizabeth Howel, of the 
parish of St. Allen, in this county, 
was recollected to have been ad- 
mitted on these conditions: this wo- 
man, with two other lepers, Ann and 
Temperance Webb, were the last 
that resided here. That other lepers, 
who may claim the privilege of the 
house, may not be totally deprived of 
their rights, a conditional reserve is 
made, that a ward shall be appropri- 
ated for their use in the infirmary at 
Truro. A large slate stone, in one 
of the buildings, records the bene- 
faction of ten pounds in the follow- 
ing words: * Richard Carter, of St. 
Columb, by his last will and testa- 
ment, anno Domini 1582, did give 
ten pound for the assurance of 10s, 


| yearleye to be paid unto us the poor 


slaughter-house. The chapel was far- | 
nished with a bell and a clock; atthe | 


ringing of the former, all whe enjoy- 


Lepers of the Hospytal, and to oui 
successors for ever, which ten pounds 
by the consent of his exee™’ we have 
employed towards the making of thi 


house, in anno 1586, whose chariis- 
ble and rare example in our t 
God grant may be followed hereal- 


ter.”—An inhospitable country su 
rounds this place. 
OTTMAR-——A TALF., 

Fatwrer and fainter gleamed the 
taper in the king’s apartment, and 
the reader at length rolled up his ma- 
nuscript, after he had finished the 
awful story of a man who was des- 
tined to consign a whole race to the 
tomb. The mind of the monarch was 
involved in still deeper gloom than 
that which externally surrounded 
him. His legions, which had in- 
spired bim with in 1 


onfidence in th 
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success of his plans, were routed, 
dispersed, and reduced to a small 
band; his subjects, whose love he 
had ever disdained, came not, in spite 
of his calls; and he now found him- 
self defenceless among the millions 
whom he governed. A humiliating 
peace was on the eve of being con- 
cluded: to facilitate the sanction of 
its conditions by their master, the 
oficers of his court neglected no 
means to cdnfirm him in the idea, 
that the errors of his predecessors, 
not his own, had brought him into 
this painful situation. The king’s va- 
nity was soothed by this consolation: 
he readily embraced the flattering 
notion; and that he might not be 
compelled to accuse himself, he ac- 
cused the Deity, exclaiming—“ Yes, 
Heaven is against me! the sins of 
my ancestors is visited upon me; 
where they sowed iniquity, I must 
reap the punishment: what then can 
be done but submit to the decrees of 
Fate!” He gnashed his teeth at 
these words, for it was only the hu- 
mility of despair that reigned in his 
bosom. His servants, praising the 


greatness of his mind, supported the | 
The aged | 


notion of the sovereign. 
Leuthold alone thus addressed him: 
“ Be not offended, O king! at the 
reluctance of an old man, already 
bowed down to the earth by age and 
infirmity, to descend into the grave, 
pursued by reproaches, and loaded 
with maledictions. I was the coun- 
sellor of thy father’s throne, and, 
therefore, | too should be responsi- 
ble, if Heaven had doomed thee to 
suffer for the guilt of thine ancestors. 
My eyes, Sire, have tears, but my 
lips have no lies for thee. Thou hast 
long banished me from thy presence, 
but now thou hast aguin summoned 
me, for the purpose of consulting me 
in the time of thy need; but T feel 
myself a stranger to the new genera- 
tion, and must be on my guard that 
Tam not hurried along with it—for 
the iniirmity of age borders closely 
on the delusion of youth. For this 
reason too [I will not pretend to de- 
cide whether thou hast been misled ; 
but I intreat thee to send without 
delay for Ottmar, that he may pro- 
nounce his opinion of thine actions 
and thy sentiments.”—** Who is Ott- 
mar?” angrily rejoined the king.— 
** Dost thon not know him?” rejoin- 
Vor. 3. x 2 
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ed Leuthold: “ consider, Sire, how 
deeply the cause of virtue must be 
injured, if the best men in the coun- 
try areunknownto thee! This Ottmar 
is a disciple of wisdom, for he can 
relinquish and suffer. From a dis- 
tant land, where with counsel anil 
the sword he conquered for liberty, 
till his fears that the people wished 
only for a change of tyranny, not 
freedom, were realized, he journeyed 
hither with his aged father, and lives 
in poverty.”—The king, with mani- 
fest vexation, commanded one of his 
servants to ask Ottmar, whether 
Fate does not distribute curses anc 
blessings at pleasure—whether it 
does not compel a new generation to 
pursue the track of ancient iniquity 
—and whether it is not at any rate 
a power absolutely immutable and 
invincible? 

Ottmar sat absorbed in thought, 
contemplating the tranqufl sleep of 
his venerable father, who had nearly 
attained the age of one hundred 
years. He was oppressed with grief, 
tor he had just received the tidings 
of the death of the best beloved of 
his scholars, who had fallen in the 
battle; and to this sorrow was added 
the affliction of knowing that it was 
not in his power to preserve his fa- 
ther, though on the brink of the 
grave, from the horrors of want. In 
the storms which had barst upon the 


| country, the business of instruction, 
| by which he had gained a subsist- 


ence, was interrupted, and he consi- 
dered in vain how he should procure 
the most indispensable necessaries 
merely for the coming day. At this 
late hour the servant of the King ap- 
peared before him; the giftof a sum 
of money accompanied the question 
of the monarch, whose sentiments 
the messenger discreetly expounded, 
bespeaking for his consolation Ott- 
mar’s assent to his opinion. ‘Ottmar 
was overcome with astonishment at 


| the arrival of this most seasonable, 
| yet most unexpected succour, ac- 


} 
| 
| 


companied as it was with a question 
concerning the power of Fate, whose 
operation this very circumstance 
seemed calculated to confirm. The 
extraordinary nature of tbis visit-at 
the midnight hour, the serene coun- 
tenance of his sleeping father, and 
the joy of his heart at being-so sud- 
denly relieved from urgent want, 
3K 
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overpowered him, and he replied, 
* At the present moment, | can 


scarcely help being of your opinion; | 


and am not surprised that your king 
should in his adversity grasp at such 
supports.” This was suflicient for 
the courtier: 
had no contradiction to fear from 
Ottmar, and how to embellish his an- 
swer, so as to render it palatable to 
the monarch, was now his task—a 
task which, as he supposed, he alone 
was capable of performing; for cour- 
tiers consider flattery as the supreme 
of arts, because it is the most sub- 
servient to their ambition. 

Ottmar passed a sleepless night 
after the departure of the messenger. 
The more he lost sight of himself and 
his situation, the more important the 
question sppeared to him; and he 
felt with grief that he had been weak 
enough, in, consequence of an un- 
looked for circumstance to him indi- 
vidually, to make himself involunta- 
tily responsible for the future lot of 
many. The following morning he re- 
lated the occurrence of the night to 
his aged father, who shook his grey 
head, and only observed, ‘“ One re- 
solute man may often influence the 
actions of numbers.” This was suf- 
ficient to fix his determination. He 
repaired to the king, retarned his 
present, informed him of his situa- 
tion, and the cares which oppressed 
him. “ Sire,” be then continued, 
*“*the doctrine of fatalism is the 
grossest illusion that ever sprung 
from the mind of man, and if thou 
believest it, thou debasest the Deity 
below thyself, and acknowledgest an 
infernal power above both God and 
thee. Let man give up the vanity of 
referring every thing to bims:c If, and 
Jearn that he exists for the sake of 
the general whole, and not the whole 


he concluded that he 


| dress. 


Ottmar. 


} path of life, what he terms Fate, and 
none but the unreflecting can won- 
der when they arrive at the joy or 
sorrow which they have prepared for 
themselves. The faith of man should 
reverently begin at the point where 
his knowledge ends; but in every 
case, when reason is decidedly ad- 
verse, we may assume that there is 
delusion, and that a phantom of 
man’s creation has been attempted 
to be palmed upon us for God. If 
justice be the primary, the sole virtue 
of man —if every vice be found where 
that is wanting—how darest thou 
charge the Deity with so horrible an 
injustice as thy maxim attributes to 
him? O, king! to be and to make 
happy was and is thy vocation: thou 
hast failed in both, and now ima- 
zinest that thou art suffering a chas- 
tisement which thou hast not merit- 
ed. But that God who created all 
that exists and lives, is not a ruler 
who favours some and hates others; 
and whoever would persuade thee so 
is a traitor, whom thou shouldst re- 
move from thy presence: for it is 
much easier to believe that heredi- 
tary retribution is a human fiction, 
than that God should be so inex- 
pressibly unjust, and actuated by 
such inexorable hatred and revenge! 
Believe nothing then, O king! but 
from conviction; otherwise thou be- 
comest a fit tool for every iniquity.” 

The courtiers had listened with 
stiled indignation to Ottmar’s ad- 
Now that the king’s counte- 
nance expressed strong displeasure, 
they hazarded some remarks, the 


| drift of which was to charge Ottmar 


for the benetit of an individual. Man 
is born to be an independent agent, | 
for he has every thing, not excepiing | 


even his judge, within himself; he 


must learn to govern himself, and to | 


obey himself, then will he also know 
how to govern others, and to con- 
form to the dictates of right and jus- 
tice. If he cannot do this, he finds 
at first, until he stifles it, the warn- 
ing. voice within himself; conse- 
quently, his actions also proceed 
from himself, ft is by his actions 


with blaspheming God and his ma- 
jesty. Ottmar, regardless of those 
who threatened him with destruction, 
stood calinly waiting for the answer 
of the king. 

* Thou hast the 
monarch, * that every one prepares 
before-hand for himself the good or 
evil that befals him. In this case 
thou must have prepared thy fate, 
and canst not but consider it as the 
consequence of thine own act, that, 
for the gross insult thou bast offered 
to my sacred person, I condemn thee 
to die.” An exclamation of horror 
burst fromthe lips of -Leuthold; Ott- 
mar himself felt for a moment dis- 


asserted,” said 


; mayed; then, fixing his eyes upon the 
that man sends before him, on the . 


king, ho thus replied: “ LT bave never 


ye 
co 
ra 
ca 


al 


Otimar, 


yet feared death, though in my own 
country I have faced him as a gene- | 
ral in four battles, in which a just 
cause was crowned with victory. 
Neither do I now fear him, when my 
bead begins to be silvered with age, 
and warns me of the approaching 
spring of a better life. My death, 
however, would be of no advantage 
to thee; but it might render thee 


some service were [ to seek it in | 


under thy banners. Send me out, by 
way of putting thy notion of Fate to 
the test. Thine armies are almost 
annihilated, thy generals at a loss 
how to act, and thy people over- 
whelmed with stupor; nothing seems 
capable of preserving thee from a 
peace, in the terms of which thy foes 
will far overstep the limits of their 
right. I will throw myself into the 
breach to oppose this injustice: per- 
haps with my former reputation 1 
may succeed in rousing thy people to 
resist foreign encroachments. Thou 
hast not yet accepted the conditions: 
place me at the head of the relics of 
thine army—let me try whether thy 
belief that Fate has decreed the 
downfal of thy race will be verified.” 


The king, struck with the novelty of | 


the idea, and listening to the whis- 
pers of hope, looked round at his at- 
tendants. Leuthoid, with trembling 
step, approached him, and said 

“Accept, dread sovereign! accept 
Ottmar’s proposal: he will be sure 
to die, if he cannot deliver thee and 
thy country, for thou wilt be com- 
pelled to give him up to the fury of 
the foe. Consider that he has the 
reputation of a brave and apright 
man, and that thy cause will gain, 


both in the estimation of thy people | 
and thine enemies, if OQttmar oflers | 


himself a sacrifice for it: and forget 
not, in thy clemency, that he is the 
sole support of his very aged father.” 
Tears interrupted the old) man’s 
speech; the other attencants were 
silent, and the king appeared affect 

ed. At length he asked—** What se 

curity shall [have for entrusting him 
with such power ?”’—* Sire,” replied 
Ottmar, * if my character were not 
pledge sufficient, thou hast in thy 
power my father, the dearest object 
to me upon earth, whom [ would not 
fail to redeem at the priee of my 
lite.” The king wavered; none of the 
courticrs could sugeest any resource ; 
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and as there appeared a possibility 
for which they were not prepared, 
they kept silence, till the king, de- 
ciding for himself, signified his as- 
sent. lis servants, apprehending 
still greater calamities from a pro- 
longation of the struggle with Fate, 
advised their master to refrain at 
least from all actual interierence; 
but Ottmar insisted on decision, and 
the king, unwilling to relinquish the 
fresh hopes which he had conceived, 
gave full power to Ottmar to act as 
he thought expedient. With a sight 
smile at this change in the king, who, 
flattered by the possibility of restor- 
ing the ancient splendour of his 
house, speedily forgot the circum- 
stance of his having been about to 
play the part of Fate in regard to 
Ottmar, the latter commenced his 
work, and the very same day ad- 
dressed this proclamation to the peo- 
ple:—** The king is in despair! He 
imagines that the guilt of his forefa- 
thers pursues him in the calamities 
which have burst upon us all. But 
what have ye done, that ye should 
sbare the punishment? Ye loved not 
the king, because ye were obliged to 
suifer, and he listened vot to your 
complaints; it will be the more ge- 
nerous in you to prove to him that 
you deserve his love, and will have 
cause to complain if you do not ob- 
tain it. But can the foreign con- 
queror feel any affection for you? He 
will oppress you, he will despise you, 
unless ye display energy and resolu- 
tion. Life and ignominy !—death 
and glory !—who can hesitate in such 
a choice? The king deems me quali- 
lied for the honour of leading the 
way to oppose oppression and death, 
as | once did in my own country, I 
am ready; but it were more advisa- 
ble for you to choose your leader out 
of your own number, and then not 
one of you will suffer himself to be 
surpassed by me in the conflict for 
your welfare. Decide: Twill head 
you, or T will fight in your ranks! 
God is just: and the just cause will 
triumph, if ye do what is right!” 
This summons, like a call to new 
life, roused the people from the apa- 
thy which had hitherto paralysed 
them. Those who have no prospect 
of bettering their condition feel no 
motive for exertion; but the words of 
Oumar, impressive from their truth, 
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convinced them that ovils more in- 
tolerable than their present state 
might be approaching, and that by 
averting these they might even in- 
prove their future situation. Accord- 
ingly, desiring no other leader, they 
thronged around Ottmar, and cou- 
rage supplied the place of discipline, 
which, without inward energy, is not 
to be depended on. From Ottmar’s 
country also warriors hastened to his 
Standard: the first was Juano, a 
young wan, who once foréeited bis 
life, because, prejudiced by the doc- 
trines of his religion, which preached 
up hatred of other opinions, he slew 
aman in the vehemence with which 
he defended his own faith. Ottmar 
appeared before his judges, insist- 
ing, with all the fire of eloquence, 
that though Juano was certainly 
eriminal, yet he ought not to be con- 
demned by the laws of that country, 
whose system of education sowed 
the seeds of iniquity. Where the 
laws command the seeds of what is 
bad to be introduced and cherished 
in the hearts of men, the latter are 
not responsible fur the fruit, how 
horrible soever it may be. This po- 
sition Ottmar supported with argu- 
ments so overpewering, that Juano, 
as he professed the established reli- 
gion of the country, and was defend- 
ed by Ottmar, then in the height of 
military fame, received a mild sen- 
tence; and with the same fervour 
with which he committed the crime, 
he testified his gratitude to his bene- 
factor. Ottmar admitted him into 
the number of his disciples, eradi- 
cated from his mind the false pre- 
cepts instilled into it by his educa- 
tion, and kindled in their stead an 
ardent love of knowledge, the source 
of all that is great and excellent. 
On this occasion Ottmar welcom- 
ed him with joy; and Juano, like the 
second [soul of his benefactor, com- 
municated the patriotic flame to fresh 
legions that followed those which 
Ottmar led without delay to meet 
the enemy. The unexpectedness of 
the thing produced its effect: the 
conqueror lost time, and Ottmar soon 
found himself strong enough to ven- 
ture an attack. He conducted the 
conflict with consummate skill; 
wherever a momentary confusion 
took place among his troops, he ral- 
liod them hy his presence: and when, 


} 
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after a day of prodigious slaughter, 
he stood upon the field which he had 
won, the rejoicings of his army only 
served to aggravate his own painful 
emotions. A messenger was dis- 
patched after the general of the 
enemy, with proposals for an equita- 
ble adjustment of differences, and a 
termination of the war. The answer 
was delayed; at length it was given 
in words of haughty defiance from 
fortifications towering aloft to hea- 
ven. Ottmar arrined before them : 
the ardour of his warziors, inflamed 
by victory, was not to be repressed; 
they rushed to the assault, were re- 
pulsed, and numbers fell in every 
succeeding attempt. The enemy pur- 
sued them closely in their retreat, 
olfering them battle, which it seemed 
equally dangerous to accept or to 
decline. 

It was evening—a sable cloud 
portended a tremenduous storm; on 
that side of the horizon that was 
not yet overcast, the fortifications 
were discernable; upon them waved 
the colours of the enemy, whose 
shouts of triumph were also heard in 
the distance. ‘ Juano!” eried Ott- 
mar, and Juano stood before him, 
“* My friend,” said Ottmar, ** we have 
lost many warriors; but it is the 
valour of the living, not the number 
of the dead, that decides battles. 
Art thou prepared to die, Juano?” 
The young man paused for a mo- 
ment, and then calmly replied, ** Yes, 
general.” —‘* Well, then, try this 
night, which will soon be obscured 
by the coming storm, to fasten our 
colours to the flag-staves of those 
fortifications. At break of day I 
must hazard an attack; should our 
colours be seen floating there, per- 
haps this moment of panic may suf- 
fice to give the victory to our di- 
minished force. Full well I know 
that I demand thy life, Juano !"— 
* General,” answered Juano, “ it 
was thou who once saved it for me; 
take it, and let me thus expiate 
my guilt! but, for having tanght me 
to find heaven within myself, I re- 
serve the expression of my gratitude 
till I meet thee again in another 
world. Take this paper, which [have 
for some time carried about me, as 
my last will, in case I had fallen. 
Should [ not return in the morning, 
open it. Farewell !"—Ottmar, with 


~ cam 
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Ottmar. 


profound emotion took leave of 
Juano, who hastened away, disguis- 
ed as one of the enemy’s soldiers, 
and provided with the colours, The 
tempest svon enveloped the whole 
country in darkness.” Ottmar pre- 
pared with solemn devotion for 


the battle, and with the first dawn | 


of day he commenced the attack, 
which the enemy vigorously resisted. 
All at once the colours of Ottmar’s 
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| ing the rock was enabled to execute 


army, illuminated by the rays of the | 


morning sun, were seen waving on 
the fortifications. ‘* Juano!” was 
the general cry. 
was infused into their ranks, while 
terror seized those of the enemy. 
Part of the latter, conceiving that 
they were surrounded, fled in a lite- 
ral direction, to keep out of the reach 
of the works; while a detachment, 
headed by Ottmar, threw itself be- 
tween the enemy and the fortress, 
from which most of the garrison had 
sallied forth: and though the colours 
soon disappeared, the conflict was 


his commission ; but while attaching 
the thirdensign, he heard the sound 
of voices : commending his soul to 
God, he leaped from the height, and 
fell upon a heap of dead bodies, 
which had been thrown tozether in 
aditch. Loug had he there lain be- 
reft of sense, and it was not till now 
that he learned the signal success of 
his daring deed.—** Thou has pre- 
served the lives of thousands,” said 
Ottmar, “ for peace cannot be far 


| distant, and the objects of thy care 


Redoubled energy | 


and affection are for ever provided 


| for !”’—His words were veritied: Ju- 


decided by the confusion of the ene- | 


my, and in the evening Ottmar was | 


master of their camp and of the for- 
tifications. 

Juano was the conqueror’s first 
thought when sheathing his victori- 
ous sword; and a tear trickled down 
his manly check. He opened the 
paper which his friend had delivered 
tohim as his last will, and read those 
words : [I have been for some 
months a husband, and should soon 
have been a father; I have support- 
ed the family of the man whom I 
slew. FT concealed these circum- 
stances from Ottmar, lest he should 
reject my services: he will now be 
a father to my orphans.”—** Unfor- 
tunate friend!” cried Ottmar ; 
that I had been apprised of this ! 
His grief drove him out amid the 


“ 


} 


ano was royally rewarded; and, 
charged with the most honourable 
proposals for peace from the enemy, 
Ottmar himself proceeded to the ca- 
pital, where he was received by the 
inhabitants with the wildest trans- 
ports of joy. The king embraced 
Ottmar, and would have conferred 
on him titles and distinctions; but 
he said—** No, Sire! if I coveted 
what others do, I'should pursue the 
same course as they. Sign this 
treaty, which restores to thee all 
that thou hast ever possessed, and 
thou mayst now possess it more se- 
curely, since thine enemics have 
been taught to fear thee. My argu- 
ments against thy notion of Fate are 


| established: I have redeemed my 


| promise, and now T shall return to 


the enjoyment of repose in the culti- 
vation of science.” 

The king, however, determined 
otherwise ; he wished his enemy to 
feel, as he had done, the horrors cf 
humiliation ; revenge was his watch- 
word, and he commanded Ottmar 


| to crush the foe entirely. “* Oking!” 


oh 
1» | 


| right, and no farther will l go. Thou 


stillness of night, to devote lamenta- | 


tion and prayer to the memory of 
the hero. A deep groan ascending 
from a profognd abyss suddenly 
struck his ear. ‘* What sufferer is 
there?” cried Ottmar. “ Juano!” 
was the faint reply. Ottmar was no 
less rejoiced than if peace had been 
already won. He sent ott succours 
to the foot of the precipice ; it was 
Juano himself whom they brought 
back with them. He had found the 
enemy off his suard, and by climb- 


| desirest a durable peace. 


replied he, “ so far extends thy 


art again the sovereign of a mighty 
State; use thy strength with pre 
dence, and beware of giving way ‘o 
revenge, otherwise thon wilt lose 
thyseif—thou wilt lose all. Peace is 
practicable in those cases only in 
which due regard is paid to the 
rights of the enemy. Prove thatthcu 
For my 
part, LT assure thee, that no power 
on earth, not even the fear of death 
itself, shall compel me to renew the 
conflict.”--—-The king was incensed 
with rage; the courtiers added fuel 
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to the flame ; and the people too be- 
gan to think more of revenge than 
deliverance. Ottmar’s refusal was 
called high treasoa ; his former pro- 
clamation to the people was pro- 
pounced to be treason ; and through 
the especial favour of the sovereign, 
the sentence of death was commuted 
to exile. Ottmar quitted the city, 
supporting his aged father, and ac- 
companied by Juano alone. Its in- 


| other prince of his time. 


habitants,who, but a few days before, | 


had greeted him with acclamations, 
now overwhelmed him with abuse. 
In a distant land, and in the solitude 
of a forest, where Juano built a sini- 
ple habitation, and reared the fruits 


of the country, he and his spouse at- | 


tended Ottmar and his fatier, who 


rejoiced that the days of trial were | 


over. The contentions of men pene- 
trated not to this seclusion; and 
only now and then the roof afforded 
shelter to the way-lost traveller. 
Thus it happened that one night a 
voice solicited admission. Juano 
opened the door, and a man sunk in 
mute dispair at his feet. 
mingled awe and astonishment they 
recognized the king. 

revenge had infused new energy 
into his enemies. Deserted by all 
his favourites, flight was his sole 
resource; and the pilgrim’s stafl 
all that he had left of a mighty king- 
dom. The friends received the 
houseless monarch with respectful 
cordiality, and when the vengeance 
of his sorrow was somewhat abated, 
Ottmar thus addressedhim :—* From 


His work of 


W ith | 


thee, Oking! I did not receive an | 
asylum, though thou wast one of 


the high and ‘mighty of the earth ; 
nor didst thou thyself find a re- 
treat in thy wide dominions, for 


thou wast not the servant of thy | 


duties, but the slave of thy passions. 
And here is Juano, who was once 
wn murderer, and whom I taught to 
tind happiness within himself—he 
would have sacrificed his life at my 
bidding, and to him Lean relinquish 
ihe care of providing for my age; nay, 
he has even delivered himself from 
those pangs which are the necessary 
result of guilt. O, Sire! learn though 
late, that there is no such thing as 
an hereditary curse, but that itis the 
consequences of a man’s own ac- 
tions which pursues him even to the 
erave, 


~The Abbot and the Milles 
THE ABBOT AND THE MILLER. 
[From the Italian of Sacchetti.] 


Messir& Barnapas,the Sovereign 
oO Milan, was feared beyond any 
Yet, though 
extremely cruel, he observed in his 
severities a species of justice, of 
which the following anecdote may 
serve as an illustration. 

A certain rich abbot, who had the 
care of his dogs, having suffered two 
of them to get the mange, was fined 
four lorins for his negligence. He 
begged hard to be let off, on which 
the duke said to him, * LI wiil remit 
you the fine, on condition that you 
answer the four following questions: 

1. How far ts it to the sky? 

2. How much water is there is the 
sea? 
3. What are they doing in Hell? 

1. What am I worth? 

The abbot’s heart sunk within 
him on hearing these propositions, 
and he saw that he was in worse 
ease than before. However, to get 
rid of the matter for the present, he 
begged time for consideration, and 
the duke gave him the whole of the 
next day; but, desirous of seeing 
how he would get out of the difticulty, 
he compelled him to give security 
for his re-appearance. 

As the abbot was returning home, 
ina melancholy mood, be met with 
a man who rented a mill under him. 
The miller, seeing him thus cast 
down, said, ** What is the matter, 
Sir? what makes you sigh so?” “I 
may well sigh,” replied the abbot, 
* for his highness threatens to play 
the deuce with me if I do not answer 
four questions, which neither Solo- 
mon nor Aristotle could solve: and 
he told the miller what they were. 
The latter stood thoughtful a few 
minutes, and then said, * Well, if 
you have a mind, IT will get you out 
of the serape.”—** Would to Heaven 
you could,” exclaimed the abbot; 
* there is nothing [have that [ would 
not give you.”——* [ am willing to 
leave that to you,” said the miller, 
“but it will be necessary that vou 
should lend me your tunic and cowl: 
i must get myself shaved, and make 
myself as much like an abbot as I 
can.” ‘To this his reverence joyfully 
consented, and the next morning, 


| 


the miller, having transformed hiin- 
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selfinto a priest, set out for the pa- 
lace, 

The dake, surprised that the abbot 
should be ready so eurly, ordered 


him to be admitted; and the miller | 


having made his reverence, placed 
himself as much in the dark as he 
could, and kept fumbling about his 
face with his hand, to prevent his 
being recegnised. The duke then 
asked him if he was ready to answer 
the queries he had put to him? to 
which he replied in the aflirmative : 
“ Your highness’s first question,” 
said he, ** was, How far is it from 
hence to the sky? 1 answer, thirty-six 
millions, eight hundred and fifty-four 
thousand, seventy-two miles anda 
half, and twenty-two yards.”"*—* You 
have made a nice calculation,” said 
the duke; ** but how do you preve 
it?’— If you think it incorrect,” 
said the other, ** measure it yourself, 
and if you do not find it right, hang 
me.” 

“* Your second question, How much 
water is there in the sea? has given 
me a good deal of trouble, because, 
as there is always some coming into 
it,or going out of it, it is scarcely 
possible to be exact; however, ac- 
cording to the nearest estimate I 
have been able to make, the 
holds twenty-five thousand, nine hun- 
dred and eighty-two millions of hogs- 
heads, seven barrels, twelve quarts, 
two pints.—** How can you possibly 
tell?” said the duke.—** lL have taken 
all the pains [ could,” replied the 
other; * but if you have any doubt 
about the matter, wet a sufficient num- 
ber of barrels, and you wiil then see.” 

“ To your third 
are they doing ia Hell? 1 reply, they 
are hanging, drawing, quartering, 
and faying, 
is doing here. This | was told by 
a man who had been there; the same 


sea 


question, 


What 
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“ you know our Lord was sold for 
thirty pieces of silver, and I thought 
I must take you atone less than him.” 

The shrewdness of the man’s re- 
plies convinced the duke that he was 
not the abbot; and looking steadfastly 
at him, he charged him with being 
an impostor. The miller, terribly 
frightened, fcll on his knees, and 
begged for mercy, stating that he 
was a servant of the abbot, and had 
undertaken the scheme at his request, 
solely with a view to entertain his 
highness. Messire Barnabas hear- 
ing this, exclaimed—* Since he has 
himself made you an abbot, anda 
better one, by God, than ever he 
was, I confirm the appointment, and 
invest you with his benefice: as you 
have taken his place, he shall take 
yours.” ‘This was actually done; 
and as long as he lived, the miller 
received the revenue of the abbey, 
and the abbot was obliged to content 
himself with that of the mill. And 
so the abbot turned miller, and the 
miller abbot. 

The novelist concludes with re- 
marking, that notwithstanding the 
miller’s good fortune, it is seldom 
safe to take liberties with great men ; 
that they are like the sea, which if 
it gives the chance of great wealth, 
exposes also to great peril ; and that 
however a man may be favoured by 
the weather for a time, he is always 
in danger of being wrecked by a 
storm. 


ANCIENT MAY-DAY 
” NIES. 


CER 


EMO- 


We have new reached that period 
of the year which was formerly de- 


| dicated to one of the most pleasing 


much as your highness | 


from whom Dante, the Florentine, | 


got hisinformation. He is now dead 
but if your highness disputes what I 
say, send for him.” 

* Pourthly, you demanded— How 
much your dighness was worth? T an- 
swer, nine and twenty shillings.” 

When Messire Barnabas heard 
this, he flew into a furious passion, 
and said, * A murrain take you, do 
you hold me in no higher estimation 
than a pottage-pot.” —* Sire,” re 
plied the other, trembling all oven 


and splendid festal rites. ‘The ob- 
servance of May-day was a custom 


whieh, until the close of the reign 





of James the First, alike atiracted 
the attention of the royal and the 
noble, as of the vulgar class. Henry 


the Kighth, Elizabeth, and James, 
patronized aad partook of its cere- 
monies ; and during this extended 
era, there was scarcely a village in 
the kingdom but had a May-pole, 
with its appropriate games and 
dances. 

Hight masqueraders, in the most 
consisting of 
Varian, Friar 


dresses, 


VMerd 


rrotesque 


Reehin Head, 








Tuck, Little John, the Fool, Tom 
the Piper, the Hobby-horse, and the 
Dragon, with from two to ten 
morris-dancers, or, in lieu of them, 
the same number of Robin Hood's 
men, in coats, hoods, and hose of 


green, with a painted pole in the | 
centre, represented the most com- | 


plete establishmentofthe May-game. 
All these characters may be traced, 
indeed, so far back as the middle of 


the fifteenth century ; and, accord- | 
ingly, Mr. Strutt, in his interesting | 


romance, entitled *‘ Queen-hoo Hall,” 
has introduced a very pleasing and 
accurate description of the May- 
games and Morris of Robin Hood, 


Which, as itis writtenin alively and | 


dramatic style, and not in the least 
differing from what they continued 
to be in the youthful days of Shaks- 
peare, and before they were broken 
in upon by the fanaticism of the 
puritans, we shall copy in this place 
for the entertainment of our readers. 

In the front of the pavilion, a 
large square was staked out, and 
fenced with ropes, to prevent the 


crowd from pressing upon the per- | 


formers, and interrupting the diver- 


sion; there were also two bars at | 


the bottom of the inclosure, through 
which the actors might pass and 
ropass, as occasion required. 


Six young men first entered the | 


square, clothed in jerkins of leather, 
with axes upon their shoulders like 
woodmen, and their heads bound 
with large garlands of ivy-leaves 
intertwined with sprigs of hawthorn. 
Then followed 

Six young maidens of the village, 
dressed in blue kirtles, with garlands 
of primroses on their heads, leading 
a fine sleek cow, decorated with 
ribbons of various colours, inter- 
spersed with flowers, and the horns 
of the animal were tipped with gold. 
These were succeeded by 

Six foresters, equipped in green 
tunics, with hoods and hosen of the 
same colour ; each of them carried 
a buyle-horn attached to a baldrick 
of silk, which he sounded as he 
passed the barrier. After them came 

Peter Lanaret, the baron’s chief 
faleoner, who personified Robin 
Hood; he was attired in a bright 
grass-grecn tunic, fringed with gold; 
his hood and his hosen were parti- 
coloured, blue and white; he had 
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| a large garland of rose-buds on his 
head, a bow bent in his hand, a 
sheaf of arrows at his girdle, and 
a bugle horn depending from a bald- 
rick of light blue tarantine, embroi 
dered with silver; he had also a 
sword and a dagger, the hilts of both 
being richly embossed with gold, 
Fabian, a page, as Little John, 
walked at his right hand; and 
Cecil Cellerman the butler, as Wiil 
Stukely, at his left. These, with 
ten others of the jolly outlaw’s at- 
tendants who followed, were habited 
in green garments, bearing their 
bows bent in their hands, and their 
arrows in their girdles. Then came 
Two maidens, in orange coloured 
kirtles with white courtpies, strewing 
flowers; followed immediately by 
The Maid Marian, elegantly ha- 
bited in a watchet-coloured tunic 
reaching to the ground; over which 
she wore a white linen rochet with 
loose sleeves, fringed with silver, 
| and very neatly plaited ; her girdle 
| wasof silver bandckin, fastened with 
a double bow on the left side; her 
| long flaxen hair was divided into 
| Many ringlets, and flowed upon her 


shoulders; the top part of her head 
| was covered with a net-work cawl 
| of gold, upon which was placed a 
| garland of silver, ornamented with 
| blue violets. She was supported by 
| Two bride-maidens, in’ sky-co- 
loured rochets girt with crimson gir- 
dies, wearing garlands upon their 
heads of blue and white violets. Af- 
ter them came 

Four other females,ingreencourt- 
pies, and garlands of violets and 
cowslips; then 

Sampson the smith, as Friar Tuck, 
carrying a huge quarter-stalf on his 
shoulder; and Morris the mo!e-taker, 
| who represented Much the miller’s 
son, having a long pole with an in- 
flated bladder attached to one end: 
and after them 

The May-pole, drawn by eight fine 
oxen, decorated with scarts, ribbons, 
and flowers of divers colours; and 
the tips of their horns were embel 
lished with.gold. The rear was 
closed by 

The Hobby-horse and the Dragon. 

When the May-pole was drawn 
into the square, the foresters sound. 
; ed their horns, and the populace ex- 
| pressed their pleasure by shout 





> 
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incessantly untilit reached the plac 
assigned for its elevation; aud du- 
ring the time the ground was pre- 
paring for its reception, the barriers 
at the bottom of the inclosure were 
opened for the villagers to approach, 
and adorn it with ribbons, garlands, 
and flowers, as their inclination 
prompted them. 


The pole being sufliciently one- 


rated with finery, the square was 


cleared from such as had no part to 
perform in the pageant; and then it 
was clevated amidst the reiterated 
acclamations of the spectators. The 
woodmen and the milk-maidens 
danced around it avcording to the 
rustic fashion; the measure 
played by Peretto Cheveritte, the ba 
ron’schief minstrel, onthe bag-pipes, 
accompanied with the pipe and ta- 
bour, performed by one of his asso 
ciates. When the dance was finish- 
ed, Gregory, the jester, who under- 
took to play the hobby-horse, came 
forward with his appropriate equip- 
ment, and frisking up and down tie 
square without restriction, imitated 
the galloping, curvetting, ambling, 
trotting, and other paces of a horse, 
to the infinite satisfaction of the 
lower classes of the spectators. He 
was followed by Peter Parker, the 
baron’s ranger, who personated a 
dragon, hissing, ye!ling, and shaking 
his wings with wonderful ingenuity ; 
and to complete the mirth, Morris, 
in the character of Much, having 
small bells attached to his knees and 
elbows, capered here and there be 
tween the two monsters in the form 
ofa danec ; and as often as he came 
near to the sides of the inclosure, he 
cast slily a handful of meal into the 
faces of the gaping 
ped them about their heads with the 
Hadder tied at the end of his pole. 
ln the mean thine, Samp.on, repre- 
senting Friar ‘Tuck, walked with 
much gravity around the 4quare, and 
oceasionaily let fall his heavy staf 
upon the toes of such of the crowd 
ashe thought were approaching more 
forward than they ought todo; aud 
if the sucterers cried out from the 
sense of pain, he addressed them in 
a solemn tone of voice, advising them 
to count their beads, say a pater-nos- 
ter or two, and to beware of purga 
tory. : highly 


rusues, or rap- 


These vVararies were 


was | 


| 


} 


{ 


palatable to the populace, who an- 
uounced their delight by repeated 
plaudits and loud bursts of laughter : 
jor this reason they were continued 
for a considerable length of time; 
but Gregory, beginning at last to 
faulier in his paces, ordered the dra- 
gon to fall back; the well-nurtured 
beast, being out of breath, readily 
obeyed, and their two companions 
followed thei® example, which con- 
cluded this part of the pastime. 

Then the archers set up a target 
at the lower part of the green, and 
made trial of their skill in a regular 
succession. Robin Hood and Wil} 
Siukely excelled their comrades ; 
and both of them lodged an arrow in 
the centre circle of gold, so near to 
each other that the difference could 
not readily be decided, which occa- 
sioned them to shoot again, when 
Robin struck the gold asecond time, 
and Stukely’s arrow was aflixed upon 
the edge of it. Robin was therefore 
adjudged the conqueror, and the 
prize of honour, a garland of Jaurel 
embellished with variegated ribbons 
was put upon his head; and to 
Stukely was given a garland of ivy, 
because he was the second best per- 
former in that contest. 

The pageant was finished with the 
archery; and the procession began 
to move away, to make room for the 
villagers, who afterwards assembled 
in the square,and amused themselves 
by dancing round the May-pole, in 
promiscuous companies, according 
to the ancient custom. 


PALL OF THE GLACIER OF 
WEISSHORN, 
On the Sth December, IS19, 
hue village of Randa is situated 
about six leagues above Vispach, on 
the south or right branch of the val- 
ley of Vispach, commonly known 
under the name of the Valley of St. 
Nicolas. ‘The village is about 2400 
icet from the right bank of the Visp, 
ou the siecp Ceclivity of a hill com- 
posed of fragments, the stony ground 
of which has been converted by the 
industry of the inhabitants of Randa 
into pastures. Opposite to this bill 
is another of the same nature, above 
which are the rocks covered by the 
Giacier of Randa; the highest sum- 
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mit of which, caifed the Weisshorn, 
is elevated about 9000 feet above 
the village. The breadth of the val- 
ley atthe height of the village (nearly 
250 feet above the river), is about 
halfia league. 

On the 27th ef D 
avout six o'cl 
wards the 
side of the hirhest 
Weisshorn, a part of the glacier ! 
came loose, fell with a noise like 
thunder on the mass of ice below, 
and announced, by the most dreadfal 
erash, the ravages with which the 
valley was threatened. At the mo- 
ment when the snow and ice strack 
on the lower mass of the glacier, the 
elergyman of the place, and som: 
other persons,observeda strong light* 
which, however, immediately vanish- 
ed, and every thing was again enve- 
Jopedinthe darkest night. A fright- 
ful Rurricane, occasioned by the 
pressure of the air, instantly stc- 
ceeded, and in a moment spread the 
most tremendous derasiation. The 
fall of the gincier iise!f did not hart 
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ck ta the moruing, to 
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teru and very 





summit of the 


the village, but the hurricane which | 


it occasioned was so powertul that 
it threw mifl-stones several toises up 
the mountain; tore up by the roots 
distant larch trees, of the largest 
sige; threw of ice of four 
oabie feet over the village,a distance 
of half a league ; it tore off the top 
of the stone belfry, levelled several 
houses with the crownd, and carried 
the finrbers of others more than a 
quarter of a league beyond the village 
into the forest Richt coats were 
whirled from a stable to a distance 
exceeding 100 tuises ; and it is ré 
markabic that one of them was tound 
alive. More then a quarter ofa league 
sibove the valley. the | 
the glacier are seen stripped of their 
roofs. 

In the whole, nine houses in the 
village are totally destroyed, and 
the other thirteen more or less 
damaged ; eighteen granarics, eight 


blocks 


ins Opposite 


small dwellings, two mills, and se- 


venty-two barns are destroyed, o1 
itreparably injered. Of twelve per 
sons who were buried in this catas- 


* It eivad able t tain a Satista 


S19, | 


r of the Weisshorn. 


| trophe, ten are still living; one was 
| taken ont dead, and the twelfth has 
not yet been found. 

The avalanche, formed of a mix- 
ice, and stones, covers 
| the fields and pasturages situated 
below the village for the length of 
at least 2100 feet, and extends fu 
out 1000 feet. The mass 
mnmeasures on an 
io feet in height, and con- 
tains 360,000,000 cubic feet. The 
camage is estimated at about 20,000 
francs. 

It is remarkable that some barns 
on the other side below the glacier 
which were almost covered with the 
fragments, were thereby protected 
from the hurricane, and escaped un- 
injured ; but what is much more ex- 
traordinary is, that only two per- 
sons lost their lives, though some 
families were carried away with their 
houses and buried under the ruins 
and drifted snow. The prompt as- 
sistance aflorded by the clergyman, 
who did not suffer personally, and 
of the two sextons, who escaped, 
contributed to save several persons, 

Tt is not the first time that sucha 
disaster has befallen the village ‘of 
Randa. In 1636 it was destroyed 
by a similar avalanche, when 38 per- 
sons lost their lives. It was said that 
at the time the whole glacier of the 
Weisshorn had fallen down. Two 
other less considerable falls happen- 
ed in 1736 and 1786, but not precisely 
in the same place. 

This time only a small part of the 
glacier felldown, and it is difficult 
to conceive how the rest, deprived 
of its support, can maintain its posi- 
tion. With a good telescope enor- 
inows clefts are discovered init,which 
were long since perceived with much 
dismay by some chamois hunters ; 
ind the part of the glacier which has 
fallen was, as ithas been affirmed, 
separated from the mass by similar 
clefts. It is therefore to be feared 
that the glacier cannot much longer 
support itself on the very steep 
summit, and that the remaiys of the 
village of Randa are destined to 
destruction by the inevitable fall of 
) the impending glacier. The un- 

fortunate inhabitants must, there- 
lore, abandon the place; and, not to 
remove them too far from their mea 


day tis heped that a yilloze will 
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be erected about halfa league farther 

up towards Tesch. But this mea- 

sure will require the assistance of the 

government and other commuiunes of 

the canton. 

OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

Frenerick, king of Prussia, al- 
thongh severe, nay, at times, cruel 
in his administration of justice, knew 
sometimes, by an act of clemency, 
how to gainthe heartsof his subjects. 
Always austere and distant towards 
his general officers, he nevertheless 
was popniar and familiar with his 
soldiers, who never addressed him 
otherwise than by the friendly name 
of Frederick, and with a thee and 
thou. Some time before the battle 
of Resbach, a time when this prince 


ANECDOTE 


POETRY, 


IND SELECTED. 


ORIGINAL 
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was not in the most presperous si- 
tuation, indeed, when it appeared 
that he was near his total ruin, one 
night, as he was sleeping upon straw, 
surrounded by bis grenadiers, ina 
very marshy spot, a soklier, named 
Speneer, awakened him, saying, 
‘“* Frederick, here is one of thy gre- 
nadiers, who had deserted, and is 
brought back.” “ Bidhim advance,” 
replied the king. When he was in 
his presence, he enquired the reason 
of his conduct. ‘ Thy affairs,” said 
the prisoner, “‘ were so desperate, 
that] abandoned thee,te seek my for- 
tune ina better service.” —“Thouw art 
right,” exclaimed Frederick; ** but 
I request of thee to remain with me 
thiscampaign; and if fortune should 
prove unfavourable still, £ will my- 
self desert with thee.” 


—=a— 


DEATH OF THE PRIACESS CHARLOTTE. 


{from Mrs. Hemans’ Poem, entitled the 
Sceptuc.) 


Wottrn not the spirit in its pangs rebel, 

Beneath such clouds as darken'd, when 
the hand 

Of wrath lay heavy on 
land, 

And ‘Thon, justlent thy gladden’d isles 
to bless, 

Then snatch’d from carth with all thy 
loveline-s, 

With all a nation’s blessings on thy head, 

0, Engiand’s flower! wert gathered 
to the dead ? 

But Thon didst teach us. Thou to every 
heart 

Faith's lofty lesson didst thyselfimpart! 

When fled the hope thro’ all thy pangs 
which smil’d, 

When thy young bosom, o’er thy tifeléss 
child, 

Yearn’d with vain longing—still thy pa- 
tient eye, 

‘Yo its last light, beam’d holy constancy! 

Torn froma lotin cloudless sunshine cast, 

Amidst those agonies—thy first and last, 

Thy pale lip, quivering with convulsive 
throes, 

Breath’d not a plaint—and settled in re- 
pose , 

While bow’d thy royal head to 
whose power 7 

Spoke in the fiat of that midnight hour— 

Whe from the brightest vision of a 
throne, 

Love, glory, 


) 


our prostrat« 


Him, 


for lis 


empire, claun’d thee 
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\nd spread such terror o’er the sea-girt 
coast, 

As blasted Israel, when her Ark was 
lost! 

“ It is the willof God!’’—yet, yet we 
hear 


The words which clos’d thy beautiful 
career, 

Yet should we mourn thee in thy blest 
abode, 

But for that thonght— It is the will of 
God !” 

Who shall arraign th’ Eternal’s dark de- 
cree, 

If not one murmur then escap’d from 
thee ¢ 

Oli! still, though vanishing without a 
trace, 

Thou hast not left one scion of thy race, 

Still may thy memory bloom our vales 
among, 

Hallow’d by freedom, and enshriv‘d in 
song ! 

Still may thy pure, majestic spirit dwell, 

Bright on thy isles which lov'd thy uame 
so well, 

E’en as an angel, with presiding care, 

fo wakeand guard thine own high vir- 
tucs there.” 


THE SOLDIER, 


Hrom th 


DEAD 
e German of Lavater.) 
He sleeps ! The hour of mortal pain 
And warvi alike are past; 
His biood is mingling with the rain, 
| eek is wil ri the blast 


al 
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This morn there was a bright hne there, 
The fash of courage stern and high ; 

The stecl has drain’d its current clear, 
The storm has bleach’d its galiaut dve 





lhis niorn these icy hands were warm ; 
Phat lid, half shewing the glazed bail, 

Was lite.—Thon chilland clay fac’d form, 
Is this the one we low’d? ‘rhis ali! 

Woman away, and weep no more, 
Can the dead give thee love tor love 

Can the grave hear? Hiscourse was o cr, 
The spirit wing'd its way above 

Wilt thou for dust and ashe 
Away—thy husband lies not here ; 

Look to yon Heaven! Iflove is deep 
On earth, tis tenfold there. 


weep: 


Give this a soldier's grave. Away! 


Phen to thy closet, to thy knee— 
Go, live ! and if diou loved’st hin, pray 
Even here, to make him glad of thee 


A STOR™M. 
Uaxtracteltrom an uaput ed Poem, by a dis 
tinguished Antihor 


‘TRERE was brooding in the 
alr, 

Far in the west. 
fair, 

And the sun seemed to go in glory down; 

Une small black cloud, (one ouly,) like a 
crown 

Touched his descending disk,and rested 
there: 

Slow then it came along to the great 
wind 

Rebellious, and, altho’ it blew and blew, 

Came on encreasing, and across the bine 

Spreadits dark shape, and left the sun 
behind. 

The daylight sank, and the winds wailed 
about 

The barque whereiu the luckless couple 


a tempest 


Above, the skies were 





lay, 

Aud from the distant cloud came scatter 
ing out 

Rivers of fire: it seemed as tho’ the day 

Had burst from ont the billows far away 

No pilot had they their small boat to 
steer 

Aside from rocks ; no sea-worn mariner, 

Who knew each ereek and bay and shel- 
tering steep, 

Aud all the dangers of 
dee ’ 

They fled fur life,—(for happiness is lite, 

And met the Tempest in his hour ol 
strite 

Abroad upou ihe waters: 
driven 

Against him 
Heavei 

Or thus it seems. 
the sea, 

Rose trom unnatural dead tranguility, 


the turbulent 


They were 


by the angry winds ot 


The clouds, the air, 


And came to battle with their legions 
Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders 


roared aloud, 
\nd the wild lightning ft 
shroud 


” this dviny nh 


Poi iry. 


nbount his arrowy punous blue and 
pale, 
And darted threuvh the heavens. Be. 


low, the gale 
Sang like adirge, and the white billows 
iashed 
The beat, 
dashec 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and 


and then lke ravenous lions 


told 

Of ghastly perils as they backward 
rolled. 

The lovers driven along from hour to 
hour, 

W ere helpless—hopeicss—in the ocean's 
power. 

The storm continued: and no voice was 
heard, 


Save that of some poor solitary bird, 
‘That sought a sheiter on the quivering 


mast; 

3ut soon borne off by the tremendous 
blast, : 

Sank in the waters screaming. The 


great sca 
Bared, like a grave, its bosom silently, 
Then tell aud panted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at war: The ves- 


sel flew 


Towards the land, and then the billows 
erew 

Larger and white, and roared as trinmph- 
ing, 


Scattering atar and wide the heavy sprey, 
That shone like bright snow as it passed 


away 

At first, the dolphin and the porpoise 
dark 

Come roiling by them, and the hungry 
shark 

Followed the boat, patient and eager- 
eyed, 

\nd the gray carlew slanting dipped 


her side, 

And the hoarse guilhis wings,within the 
foum ; 

But some had sunk, the rest had hurried 
home. 

And now pale Julia and her husband 
(clasped 

Fach in the other's arms) 
death; 

She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped, 

Aud he to cheer her kept his steady 
breata, 


falking ot hope, and smiled like morn- 


sat viewing 


ene .- Phere 

They sattogether in their sweet de- 
spar 

Sometimes upow his breast she laid het 
heaa, 

And he upon her silent beauty fed, 

hiushing her tears, and "tween her and 


the storm 

Drew his embroider'd « 
warm; 

She thanked him with a 


muh to heep her 


look upturned to 
lis, 

The which he answered by a tender kiss, 

Pressed and prolonged opuin! her lip 

Sn allher love and terror nately toll 


